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MEMOIR OF THE LATE COLONEL 
TATHAM, ONE OF THE REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF NORTH CA- 
ROLINA, SUPERVISOR UF THE 
LONDON DOCKS, &c. &C. 

[From the Annual a ~ ad and Obituary for 


20}. 


Botu the life and death of the 
subject of the present memoir were 
singular in no common degree; 
the former was replete with adven- 
tures, the latter presents a catas- 
trophe, novel in its kind, and, in- 
deed, such as never appears to have 
occurred before. 

William Tatham was a native of 
England. He was born in the year 
1752, at Hutton-in.the-Forest, in the 
county of Cumberland, of which pa- 
rish his father, the Reverend Sand- 
ford Tatham, afterwards became 
rector, holding it with the living of 
Appieby. His parents had five chil- 
dren, four sons and a daughter, and 
of these the eldest, of whom we now 
treat, was brought up at Lancaster, 
by his maternal grandmother, the 
widow of Henry Marsden, of Gis- 
borne Hall, in the county of York, 
Esq. With this worthy lady he re- 
sided until her death, which occurred 
in 1760, when he was only eight 
years of age. 

_ Before this unfortunate event, Wil- 
liam had received the rudiments of 
education, under the tuition of Mr. 
Ashburner, who superintended the 
“ Friends’ School” at Lancaster. 

After this, he was placed for a 
short time under Mr. Lee, a clergy- 
man of the established church; then 





he removed to Over Kellet, where | 


he obtained the remainder of the 


“ scanty education,” as he was ac- | 


customed to term it, bestowed on 
him. Whether it was that his fa- 
ther was estranged from him, in con- 
sequence of his long absence from 
the paternal mansion, or that his 
own circumstances were too narrow 
to provide properly for his offspring, 
it is now dirticult to determine ; but 
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certain it is, that but little care was 
taken of his fature welfare. Here 
follows his own account :— 

‘“* Some of the events of the life of 
this gentleman, (alluding to himself,) 
are equally singular and surprising ; 
nor is it one of the least remarkable, 
that, although the eldest son of re- 
spectable parents, he was sent across 
the Atlantic before he had finished 
his studies, and actually ‘ launched,’ 
to use his own words, ‘ into a world 
of strangers,’ in the month of April, 
1769, when he was only seventeen 
years of age, without profession, 
trade, or employment, and with no 
more than one single family guinea 
in his pocket. Bred to no occupa- 
tion, brought up to no calling, ut- 
terly unacquainted with business, 
although abandoned and forsaken, 
he was not however lost; for meet- 
ing with an acquaintance, he was by 
him introduced into the house of 
Messrs. Carter and Trent, respecta- 
ble merchants on James’ River, in 
Virginia; and what reflects no little 
credit on him, possessed their friend- 
ship until the end of their'lives.” 

Our young adventarer, who ap- 
pears to have acted for some time 
in the capacity of a clerk to those 
gentlemen, at length aspired to be-~ 
come a trader himself. Twopower- 
ful obstacles seem, however, to have 
intervened, and for a time to have 
frustrated his hopes. In the first 
place, he was destitute of capital, 
and in the next, prevented by politi- 
cal considerations trom acting with 
due effect. Finding all'views of this 
kind blasted, young Tatham imme- 
diately repaired to the western fron- 
tier, in search of better fortane, and’ 
remained some time there, with a 
steady determination to declare him« 
self on the side of his adopted coan- 
try. Meanwhile his family tn Eng- 
land , considering resistance as tebel. 
lion, signified its displeasure at tho; 
part he was likely to take in the 
quarrel with the mother country; bat 
this advice was unaccompanied’ by 


any pecuniary assistance, and as Bo 
- 0 





feasible means were presented to 
enable him to withdraw from the 
threatened conflict, he resolved to 
swim along the stream of public 
opinion, which was now most deci- 
dedty directed towards emancipation 
op the part of the colonics, 

Settling fora time in the Tenessce 
country, Mr. Tatham undertook the 
task of systematising its jurispru- 
dence, at a period when he had 
scarcely attained the age of twenty- 
tour! Nearly at the same time, he 
obtained a commission as adjutant 
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of the military force of the new dis- | 


trict of Washington, where a flou- 
rishing capital has since been erect- 
ed. On the attack of the Cherokees 
and Creeks, at Fort Caswell, on 
Wantage River, he acted under Co- 
lonel John Carter. Towards the 
latter end of the campaign of 1776, 
he joined the troops encamped at 
the long island of Holsten, under the 
eommaand of Brigadier General Rus- 
sell, and during the following year, 
he also served, with the additional 
commission of quarter-master, at 





after served in the volunteer cavaly, 
under the American General Nelson. 
In 1779, having entered once more 
on active service, he was employed 
ander General Scoit, who surrender- 
ed at Williamsburgh. Having been 
sent to reconnoitre the enemy, he 
entered the town of Suffolk, while 
in. flames, just as the rear of the 
Linglish marched eut. 

It was oa this oceasion the sub- 
ject of this memoir first became ac- 
quainted Mr. Hardy, one of the re- 
presentatives of Viginia, who was a 
counsel of some eminence. With a 
versatility of character seldom to be 
met with, he now placed himself 
under the direction of this gentleman, 
and hegan to study the law! Soon 
alter this, he returned to the western 
frontiers of North Carolina, to assist 
in arranging the business of the land- 
ollice. Having spent the winter of 
that same year in the western woods, 
under the imperfect shelter’ of an 


| open log cabin, our adventurer re- 


FortWilliams, on Nolochuckie river, | 


under General Seviers, being then 
major-commandant. At the treaty 
which soon after took place with the 
Cherokee Indians, our young officer 
appears to have taken an active 
part, having assisted in preparing 
the documents, and conducting the 
conferences. 

It was about this period he began 
to study the character of the Indian 
hations, either connected by treaty 
with, or distinguished by their hos- 


tility against, the inhabitants of the | 


United States. He was also cnabled, 
from personal inspection and com- 
munication, todraw up a biographi- 
cal acceunt of their most celebrated 
warriors.* And it may not be alto- 
gether unnecessary here to add, that 
he was uniformly accustomed, so far 
as truth and integrity were concern- 
ed, to prefer the eondact of the In. 
dian. nations to that of both the 
English and Americans, who made 
War on and subdued them ! 

In.1778, we again find Mr. Tatham 
engaging in mercantile pursuits in 
Virginia, but be appears to have en- 
tertained a strong prepossession in 
favour of a military life, for he soon 


@ This eurioys document will appear im our 
@eat momber- 


| 





paired, in 1780, to Richmond, in Vir- 
ginia, where he commenced Histo- 
rian! 

While at this place, in conjunc- 
tion with Colonel John Todd, of 
Kentucky, he compiled tke first re- 
gular account of the western coun- 
try which was ever submitted to the 
inspection of the inhabitants of the 
Trans-Atlantic continent. Here, too, 
it was his good fortune to become 
known te Mr. Jefierson, then Gover- 
nor of Virginia, since President of 
the United States, who appears to 
have befriended him on more than 
one occasion. 

When Virginia was invaded by 
the Generals Phillips and Arnold, 
Mr. Tatham marched against tho 
enemy, in the suite of General Nel- 
son; and at the seige of York, he 
acted as a volunteer with that body 
of the American army which stormed 
the redoubts, during the memorezble 
night ef the t4th of October, 1781. 

After the surrender of Lord Corn- 
waliis, Mr. Tatham was invited to 
occupy a place dependent on the 
Board of Privy Council in Virginia. 
Soon afier this, we find him ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Kast Jersey, 
while embarked in a new adventure ; 
and this was followed by his settling 
in Philadelphia as a merchant. 


We nest hear of his repairing et 
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‘the Havannah, in the island of Cuba, | great skill, as well as much expe- 
“in order,” as he himself observes, | rience, in geography. Apartments 
‘to combine a knowledge of the | at the public expense was accord- 
Spanish interests in the West Indies, | ingly provided for him, and he bad 
with that which he bad acquired in | uninterrupted access to the archives 
those western countries of the United | of the state. He next accompanied 
States which border on the Missis- | General Lee, then Governor, in his 
sippi territories of his Catholic Ma- | tour to the south-western frontiers; 
jesty. After spending some weeks | and also made other excursions in 
at the Havannah,” adds he, ** and | the same direction, in 1792 aud 4793, 
satisfying myself concerning the im. | during which he visited the waters 
portance of that place, in respect to | of the Mississippi. 

the settlements just alluded to, I re- Meanwhile, he appears to have 
turned to Virginia, and proceeded | practised the law occasionally in the 
immediately to General Davies (a | Tenessee country. 

counsel in North Carolina), under In 1794, Mr. Tatham repaired te 
whom J finished my studics in the | the city of Washington, and soon 











law, and was admitted to the bar. 
In 1786, in conjunction with Mr. 


Wills, of North Carolina, he was 
busily employed in establishing the 
prosperous settlementof Lumbarton, 


thirty-one miles south of Fayctte- 


Ville. In 1787, Mr. Tatham was 
elected a member of the State 
Legislation of North Carolina. As 


he was well aware of the nefarious 
projects of the land-jobbers and specu- 
futors, he entered his protest against 
their encroachments on the territo. 
ries of the Chickasaw Indians ; and 
was soon after clected, by a joint 
vote of both houses of legislature, to 
fill the office of lieutenant-colonel in 
the division of Fayette. 

Having, about this time, received 
letters of a conciliatory nature from 
England, he immediately sailed 
thither, and arrived in this country 
in October, 1788. 


treated very “ politely” by his rela- 
tives, particularly the Karl of Lons- 
dale. When that nobleman gave 
kis memorable fete at Whitchaven 
Castle, to celebrate the centenary 
of the revolution, he was among the 
numerous guests whocommemorated 
the landing of William ILL. in 1688. 

In the summer of 1789, the colo- 
nel returned to America, as no in- 
ducements were offered by his fa- 
mily to detain him at home. He 
had originally determined to proceed 
to Carolina; but was detained in 
Virginia by the Governor and Privy 
Council of that state, for the pur- 
pose of aflording information to the 
War-oflice relative to the southern 
and western frontiers; for, although 


telftaught. he had ebtained vers 





On his re-visiting | 
the place of his nativity, he was | 


after visited Philadelphia, in search 
of geographical knowledge; but yet 
he did not entirely lose sight of his 
profession, for while here he pub- 
lished a case in which he had been 
engaged. Thisretheeted great honour 
on the independence of the Judges 
of the General Court of Virginia, 
| for by their decision on that occa. 
| sion, they overruled a new jurisdic. 
tion not sanctioned by the consti- 
tution. 

In the year 1795, one novel and 
singular occurrence was added to 
the history of a man whose life ‘had 
been variegated with adventures. 
Some disputes, of a serious nature, 
at this period oceurred between the 
settlers in the back woods of Ame- 
| rica and the Spanish Government. 
Urged by the romantic idea of pre- 
venting a war, after several con- 
ferences with the ambassador of that 
nation, Don Joseph de Jandennes, 
| who appears to have furnished the 

pecuniary resources, he embarked 
at New York, in the month of No- 
vember, and sailed for Cadiz. As 
| the yellow fever had recently raged 
in some of the American ports, he 
was subjected to a quarantine, and 
obliged, in the mean time to trans- 
mit his dispatchesin @ pail of vinegar. 
On his deliverance, he repaired to 
Seville, had an interview with the 
Prince of Peace, and was most gra- 
ciously noticed by the Queen and 
Roval Family. We afterwards re- 
paired to Madrid; but having inter- 
| fered in some matters of a national 
| 
| 
' 


kind, and aroused the jealousy of 
the Government by frequent visits 
to the residence of the late Marquis 


of Bute, then ambassador from Ing 
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land, an order was issued for his 
leaving Spain. He accordingly pro- 
cecded to the coast, and embarking 
for England, landed at Plymouth 
on the 16th of August, 1796. 

The following particulars are from 
his own pen, having been written 
subsequently to his second return :— 

* Since his arrival in the British 
capital, he (Colonel Tatham) has 
pulbished several literary works, all 
of which are calculated to promote 
pacilic employments, to attain the 
increase of mechanical powers, and 
to contribute to the extension of 
agriculture and commerce. The 
character of an author, however, is 
best discovered in his writings. The 
Colonel has, in particular, direct- 
ed his attention to the success of 
English agriculture, and the be- 
nefits to be derived from civil en- 
gineering, which constitute his fa- 
vourite pursuits. He has endeavour- 
ed to awaken the notice of the mer- 
chants and citizens of London, con- 
cerning the crowded state of com- 
merce in their streets and in their 
ports; and he has held out the 
means of relief inan extensive book, 
containing a plan for insulating the 
metropolis by means of a navigable 
canal, 

“ In an early partofthe year 1801, 
Colonel Tatham was called to the su. 
perintendance of the LondonDocks,at 
Wapping,where he took charge of the 
Office of Works, and the various ope 
rations of an undertaking, so replete 
with interest and variety, as to pre- 
sent a most extensive field for the 
display of that general knowledge 
which is only to be acquired by ex- 
perience and intercourse with the 
world. On this occasion, however, 
he was somewhat mortified by the 
idea of checking his own ideas in 
favour of those of others ; for as the 
directors had condescended to re- 


of engineers, who are now dismissed, 
it became necessary that their plans 
should be executed without opposi- 
tion, although his own should be 
superior on the score of method, 
expedition, and expence. 

** He was therefore, in general, re- 
strained in his desires that the com. 
pany should profit by those improve- 
ments which result from travelliag 
and observation; but on some 
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occasions he was indulged in his 
plans. And he hath left a lasting 
memorial in the first piling for the 
foundation of the Drainage Pipe, 
which was executed under his super- 
intendance, and driven in interpileil 
quincunzx, according to his own sug- 
gestions; and although subject to 
many of those obstacles which ever 
occur in the progress of new and 
magnificent undertakings, he has 
happily succeeded so far as to ob- 
viate the principal difficulties by zeal 
and perseverance. 

“ The primary operations of tak- 
ing down buildings, reducing the 
ground toa proper level, enclosing 
and preparing the work-yards, put- 
ting the public sewers in good condi- 
tion, constructing the jettie for land- 
ing materials, digging the steam en- 
gine foundation, piling the engine 
for boring the sections of strata, 
flanking and draining pipes, receiv. 
ing large quantities of timber and 
stone, in addition tothe preparations 
of tide and other works, have sim- 
plified the after parts of the engineer- 
ing; and a court of directors have 
at length come to a determination, 
to complete whatremains to be done 
by contract. This resolusion of course 
precludes the further services of 
Colonel Tatham, who is not within 
that description of persons ; and we 
learn that he accordingly surrendered 
the keys of office to his successor, 
at the head of near five hundred or- 
derly workmen, who were mostly 
discharged on this occasion, and 
whose prudent deportment, and 
grateful hearts, bore an ample tes- 
timony of the kindness and attention 
which they had experienced.” 

Some time after this period*, Co- 
lonel ''atham made his third and 
last voyage to America. Deprived, 
by the neglect of his family, of any 


rect : . | regular profession or employmentand 
ceive instructions from a committee | 





embarking ina variety of different 
projects, in succession, all dictated 
by a sanguine temperament, it is but 
little wonder that wealth, although 
always present to his imagination, 
was never fairly within his grasp. 
Anautbor, an advocate, an engineer, 

* In 1805, he chiefly employed himself, during 
this long interval, im preparing works for the 
press; and be was a contributor to the columns 
of the Monthly, Philosophical, and Commercial 
Mage7mes. Colonel Tethain aloo drew up ® 


m™eufoy of lis own Lie, 























a surveyor, a merchant, a military 
man, ageographer—yet with all these 
resources, he became poor; and as 
old age advanced, he found that no 
provision had been made for the 
wants and infirmities with which it 
js generally accompanied. This led 
to one of the most singular catas- 
trophes recorded in mocern times. At | 
Alexandria, in Virginia, after par- 
ticipating freely in the festivities of 
of the anniversary ofthat Revolution 
which he hed contributed all in his 
power to promote and confirm, Co- 
jonel Tatham ran up to an eighteen 
pounder, then in the act of being 
fired, and at the very moment when 
the gunner had touched the priming, 
placed himself immediately before 
the muzzle, in consequence of which 
he was blown to atoms by the explo- 
sion ! 


THE MINSTREL OF BRUGES. 


[The following version of a most amusing old 
French story, was executed by the late Mr. 
Johnes, of flafod, the well known translator of 
Froissart, &c. It is composed in six purts. | 
We shall insert the remaining parts in our 
next number J] 





First Part. 

A youtu of Cambray, setting out 
from the town ona party of pleasure, 
overtook a wretched looking sct of | 
travellers, in a hollow way, not far | 
from Cambray, at the source of a | 
Scheldt. This company consisted 
ofan old man about seventy, a wo. | 
man of fifty, ayoung girl of eighteen, | 
and two ragged boys of fifteen and 
sixteen years of age, who were amus- 
ing themselves with gathering nuts. | 
The old man had the black collar | 
of his coat hung round with shells, 
and at his feet, (for he was seated) 
lay his pilgrim’s staffand a bagpipe. 
He was humming an air to the tune 
of Duchess Golande; the old woman 
was complaining of her misery ; the 
young girl seemed lost in thought; 
and the boys were bawling loud 
enough to stun one,—while the Cam- 
brecian observed, from asmall emi- | 
nence, this discordant group. 
The woman spoke to her husband. 
—‘* How can you thus sing in your | 
wretched situation ?”—“ Itis to drive | 


away sorrow,” replied he.—‘‘ Your 


Songs have not that virtue. You must 
allow that you have made choice of 
a pretty trade.”—* It is a gay one | 
however.”— To turn minstrel, and 
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run about the world like a vaga- 
bond.”—*‘ I have always loved geo- 
graphy and travels.”—“{ do not 
love them for my part; you think 
only of yourself; and what a fine 
education are you giving your chil- 
dren.”—‘ Neither you nor myself 
have had a better ; in truth, our chil- 
dren are grown up.”’—* Yes, but 
they have not a farthing.”—* I never 
received more from my parents.” 
One of the little nut gatherers now 
interrupted the conversation, by call- 
ing out, “ Mother, do not scold thus 
loudly, for here is a gentleman lis- 
tening to you.” 

The Cambresian, at these words, 
advanced, and saluted the minstrel, 
who rose up with dignity, seized his 
staff, and, preparing his bagpipe, 
said, “ Sir, what air would you wish 
to hear—gay, tender, or grand? say, 
for I can satisfy your taste, however 
difficult it may be.” The Cambresian 
presented him with a skelein, and 
replicd, “‘ Play whatever air, min- 
strel, you may like—I am not diflicult 
to please, having never heard other 


| music than the plain chant of our 


church of St. Geri.”” The minstrel 
strack up a Virelais of the Count of 
Barcelona, “That is very melan- 
choly,” said the Cambresian; ‘‘ can- 
not you make me laugh instead of 
making me cry ?” Theminstrel played 


| off a Biscayan air, which delighted 


the young man; and as hehad found 
out his taste, he continued so many 


| ofthese airs that the Cambresian 


no way regretted his skelein. 
Perhaps there is no goad thing 
that people so soon tire of as music. 
The Cambresian, struck with what 
he had heard of the dispute between 
the minstrel and his wife, said to 
him, “If I have distinctly under- 
stood the conversation between you 
and your wile, that has just passed, 
it seems that your noble profession 
does not gain you a great number of 
ducats.”’—** No, certainly,” replied 
the minstrel, “ bat one cannot enjoy 
every happiness at the same time; 
rich or poor Lam always gay; I have 
seen a variety of countries, and have 
lived more happily than many kings; 
but, Sir, every thing must have an 
end; lam now thinking to retire, 
and am on my road to end my days 
in tranquillity at Bruges, my native 
country.”"—"* You have more than 
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time for that,” interrupted the Cam- | imprudent as I was—for 1 had been 


bresian; and were I not afraid of 
being troublesome, I would request 
an account of your adventures, which 
assuredly must be very interesting.” 
—* } will clreerfully comply with 
your wishes, Sir,” said the minstrel, 
for Tam always thankful when apy 
one shall have the goodness to set 
me talking. 

“1 was born, asI before said, at 


Bruges, and in my younger days was | 


one of the best archers of that town; 
but having received from nature a 
strong taste for music, 1 laid the bow 
aside, and swelled the bagpipe. Un- 
fortunately, at that period Bruges 
swarmed with minstrels, and their 
harmony soon overpowered mine. It 
was io vain that I presented myself 
at the palace ofthe Duke of Brabant 
and Earl of Hainault—they laughed 
at my harmony, and plainly told me 
that I played most wretchedly on the 
pipes. Finding, therefore, from my 
vwn experience, that a prophet has 
no honour in his own country, I left 
Belgium and went into Picardy. 

** One day as I was playing an air 
at the foot of the walls of the castle 
of Coucy, the generous Raoul ap- 
peared on the battlements ; he called 
me to him, and said, *‘ Minstrel, four 
leagues hence lies the town of St. 
Quentin; and having passed through 
it, you will see the fortunate castle 
of Fayela quarter of a league off, 
seated on an eminence, wherein re- 
sides my love. Go thither, and play 
oT, under the walls, such discordant 
sounds as you have done here ; my 


love may, perhaps, come to listen to | 


them as I have done; thou 
present her with this letter: she 
may perhaps have the kindness to 
reply to it, which thou wilt return 
here with, and I will compensate thee 
more magnilicently than ifthou hadst 
been the frst musician in the world! 
Delizhted with solucky an adventure, 
Ttook the letter from Sir Raoul, 
passed through St. Quintin, and was 
soon at the walls of the castle 
Fayel. ity musie resounded like 
that of the God Pan, when a young 
lady appeared at her turret, with a 
face as brilliant, and with eyes as 
bright, as 
when seen in wiater in the midst of 
bushes. [ ceased playing on her 
appearance, to offer her the letter; 


of 


wilt | 


those of the red-breast, | 


watched—old Fayel was at hand—he 
seized the letter,ordered hisdaughter 
to retire, and commanded his pages 
and bachelors te put meinte contine- 
ment. Shortly after L was brought 
before this Argus, who was foaming 
with rage; Lattempted to soften, or 
to put him to sleep, as Mercury had 
done to the eriginal Argus with his 
flute; but, alas! the Lord de Fayel 
was no lover of music; he had me 
bound by his valets, and, regardless 
of my talents, had the barbarity to 
order me one hundred lashes. I 
was then ‘thrown into a dark hole, 
with a bundle of straw, and a most 
frugal supper,and on the morrow dis- 
missed, with the advice to examine 
weil all the avenues to the castle, for 
if 1 were again found within its. pur- 
lieus, the world would for ever be 
deprived of so great a musician, and 
Raoul of so faithfal a servant. They 
positively assured me, that I should 
then be delivered over to the high- 
bailiff of the Vumandor's, from 
whose clutches I might get outas 
well as J could. 

‘* 1 dared not return to Coucy, but 
crossed the Somme; and having 
heard that the Lord of Pequigny, a 
patron of the fine arts, had a large 
party of minstrels at his court, I ven- 
tured thither to make him a judge of 
my talents. 

“Vanity has ever been my fail- 
ing, as it is said to be that of my 
brethren; I must therefore own, that 
the Lord of Pequigny was far from 
considering me as a first-rate per- 
former; on the contrary, he told me 
that I played very badly, and recom- 
mended my quitting a protession for 
Which I was not born. His advice, 
however, was vain; I remained con- 
stant to my pipes, and resolved to 
make them celebrated throughout 
the universe. 

** { went thenee to Paris; and I 
know not hew it happened, but L was 
wellreceived there, and I was thought 
to possess talents, although I had 
not made uny vew acquirements. 
Astonisked at this unexpected suc- 
cess, I was forming the most brilliant 
expectations, when one of my friends 
said tome, * You must not be too 
much intoxicated with your success, 
for in this place moderate abilities 
are make bay 


only cucourage:| ; 
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while the sun shines, for perhaps 
your fame may on the morrow vanish 
away like adream.’ 

“What he said was truc, for the 
public w as,if possible, more suddenly 
disgusted with me than it had before 
been delighted. ‘* Ah! the comical 
town,’ said I, on quitting it, when I 
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} 


found there was nothing more to be | 


gotten; but fortunately [had collected 
some few crowns in my pocket. 

“ | was told that the court of the 
Count of Poitiers was the usual 
resort of the Troubadours. From 
time immemorial Troubadours and 
minstreis have been brethren; for 
whilst the first were chanting their 
tensons and lays to the sound of their 
instruments in the Cisalpine pro 
vinces, our ancestors were gayly 
swelling their pipes to the merry 
dance of the Courante in our marshes 
of Belgium. 

** In the hope, therefore, of meet- 
ing brethren of the pipe, I set out 
for Poitiers; and whether I really 
did possess a certain degree of merit, 
or whether the Poiterians, not much 
famed for talents, had not the injus- 
tice to exact from others what they 
were wanting in themselves, I soon 
acquired a tolerable degree of fame 
—became acquainted with several 
inhabitants of the country, who 
danced to my music. Was my wile 
not listening, LE could tell you, Sir, 
some humourous adventures that 
happened to me in that fine country. 

* Lnow began to compose music; 
aad should you ever visit Poitiers, 
you may hear several of my innocent 
airs sung in the villages. 1 believe 
Ishould have made my foriune in 
that province, had not my ruliag 
passion for travelling caused me to 
leave it. I traversed Languedoc 
and Provence, where the inhabitants 
have so much wit, and such eager- 
ness to show it, they never wait to 
see whether others may not be 
equally gifted. Afraid of my success 
in these countries, I went into Gas- 
cony; but that was tea times worse. 
Nothing, however, could equal the 
petulanee of the people of Biscay, 
whither I next direeted my steps; 
but I soon fled from a country where 
every one scemed bitten by a taran- 
tula. [began to breatheia Arragon. 
Here, said { to myself, is a wise 


| lady 
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people, who are never too muck 
hurried to act or talk. I almost 
thought myself in my native country ; 
but I did notadd to my riches there. 

** Lheard great talk of Barcelona, 
where every one, evena player on 


| the bagpipes, could make his fortune. 


I went thither, and began to blow 
away on my pipes at the neat tip- 
pling-houses in the suburbs of this 
capital ef Catalonia. One day, 
while [ was playing to a brilijant 
company of both sexes, and they 
amusing themselves in dancing, the 
whom you sce by my side, 
hearing me utter some words in bad 
French (see how wonderful is the 
love of one’s country), felt for me 
an instantaneous passion, at leas? 
so she has assured me since. For 
my part, Sir, 1 no way shared her 
lame, for the lady was scarce hand- 
somer then than now, when she can 
count half a century; but charmed 
and most grateful to see a woman 
in love with me, which had never 
happened to me before, I told her 
that [ should be extremely sorry she 
should consume herself in vain tor 
my bright eyes, and that since she 
would absolutely have my hand, I 
could not have the cruelty to refuse 
itto her. She assured me that her 
birth was above the eommon—that 
her family, originally from Berny, 
still were held iu great consideration 
at Chateauroux. But, Sir, the pri- 
vilege ofa traveller is well known in 
regard totruth, and [soon discovered 
that the lady had taken advantage 
of my youth.” 

At these words, the old woman 
interrupted her husband, who was 
too discourteous for a minstrel. 


| Do youhear this wretehed Flemish 


bag-piper, who dares to insult a wo- 
man whose sole misfortune has been 
caused by her weakness in marrying 
him? Acecursed bethe fatal moment 
when I first thoughtof tixingon sueh 
a husband. [Ef youknew, Sir, all the 
rambles { have been forced to make 
with this wild fellow’’—* Softly, 
Madam, if you please,” replied the 
Minstrel, ** itbelongs to me to relate 
them to the gentleman. Whenl 
had married Madam,” continued 
he, ** it was necessary that my pipes 
should furnish us with subsistence 
fur beth. I quitted Catolonia, where 
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I gained but little, and conducted 
my lady to Toledo, where I formed 
for her a handsome establishment. 
Had she not been so extravagant in 
that town, and had she not unex- 
pectedly made me father of that girl 
there, 1 should have been the richest 
musician in both Castiles. But, in 
short, every thing may be expected 
in a married state. Do not, however, 
suppose, Sir, that I was angry with 


my wife on this account, thanks to | 


Heaven, for having given me a sweet 


worse before I should have found 
fault with her. 
what I have said: for instance, exa- 
mine the features of these young 
nut-crackers, and tell me, on your 
honour, if you can discover any 
likeness between their faces and 
mine. That, however, makes no 
diilerence to me—here they are, and 
I love them just the same as if they 
were my own blood. When I per- 
ceived them coming into life,although 
I bad no hand in it, I sweiled my 
bagpipe the merrier, to gain where- 


with to support them, and to make a | 


stand against our creditors.” 

Here the wife interrupted this in- 
disereet babbler:—‘* Have you not 
sufliciently stunned the gentleman 
with your impertinence’? anddo you 
forget that we have not tasted a 
morsel all this day, while you hear 
the bell at the neighbouring monas- 
tery ring for evening prayers?” 

“You arein the right,” replied 
the docile minstrel,” let us go and 
breakfast with the money this gene- 
rous gentleman has just given me; 
sullicient for the day is the evil 
thereof: we may possibly find, be- 
fore night, some other charitable 
person not invincible to the charms 
of music.” 

‘You may keep your money in 
your pocket,” 


together, 


and we shall be well 


lity.” 


The minstrel takes up his pilgrim’s 
stall, slings his pipes on his back, 
aud offers his arm to his wife, who 
accompanies him limping and scold- 





| received as part of the family. 
temper! She might havedone much | 


Events will prove | 


replied the Cambre- 
sian; “ the monastery, whose bell 
you now hear, is Vaucelles, where I 
have some friends ; let us go thither 
re- 
ceived, for the pious children of St. 
Bernard, to whom the convent be- 
longs, are famous for their hospita- 
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ing; the two boys run before them 


like two young greyhounds ; the girl 
is silent and sighs: and thus the 
Cambresian conducts the limping 
caravan to the monastery. 


Part Seconp. 


Happy were the pilgrims of good 
-old times, who, when worn down 
with fatigue and hunger, on disco- 
covering the towers of a monastery, 
entered instantly its gates, and were 
It is 
said that great changes have since 
happened, and that convents are not 
now so charitably inclined; this 
| may, perhaps, be caused by pilgrims 


| 
| not being so worthy and good as in 
' 


old times. 
| However this may be, our minstrel 
met with a favourable reception ; for 
| the Lord Abbot, having noticed the 
| company from his narrow painted 
| window, descended the stair-case, 
and met at the bottom of it his ne. 
phew. He, the young Cambresian, 
| had the honour so to be. He pre- 
sented to his uncle his vagabond 
companions, who were conducted 
by the steward into the hall for the 
reception of guests, and instantly 
served with a dinner, during which 
the minstrel never said a word ; but 
by degrees, as his hunger was satis- 
fied, and the wine raised his spirits 
he began to talk away as usual atall 
rates. 

** Sir Minstrel,” said the Cambre- 
sian, ‘with the permission of Madam, 
have the goodness to continue your 
history, which is very interesting, 
and will certainly afford pleasure to 
the steward, who has taken such 
good care of you.” 

“1 will cheerfully comply,” an- 
swered the minstrel, “ but I forget 
where I left off.”’—‘* You were,” 
replied the Cambresian, “ in the 
act of swelling your pipes at Toledo.” 
—‘* Good,” said the minstrel, ** you 
have heard nothing as yet. I was 
forced to quit Toledo, like as I had 
quitted many other towns, without 
finding myself the richer. I went 
thence to Madrid, where novelty 
gave me a good reception. All the 
capitals of the world afford great 
resources to every new comer io the 
folly of their inhabitants. At this 
time T was followed at Madrid, as so 
many others had been. who possessed 
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no greater talents than myseli A 


slight quarrel arose, however, in 
my own family; my wile accused 
me of poisoning her. 1, wi ho never 


was it 
should attempt such 

I was nevertheless thought 
arrested, and thrown into 
prison, where L languished for six 
months. A thousand captious ques- 
lions were put to me, to make me 
own myself guilty of so horrid a 
crime; but when they were periectly 
convinced that] had notseuse ¢ 
to do such au act, I was restored to 
my liberty. 

*T instant]; 
ings, whence 
have the honour of 


> to poison a rat 
hat i 


had couras 
probable 
a thing? 
vuilty, 





nouga 


hurried to my ledg- 
i had been taken to 
being made the 


inhabitant of a royal mansion, eager 
toembrace my Wife and these three 
children: but, Sir, my wife was 


fur she had found means 
er of 


not there; 
to interestin her behalf an oflic 
the holy inquisition, and, if 
pleases, she can tell you more on 
thathead than Ll can. All that I 
know is, that she was an inmat 

of his house when I left prison. | 
hastened thither, and found her 
— nao ollicer, who turned pai le at 
the sight of me; but without noticing 
his po sea I embraced my wile 
with tenderness, and without anger, 
Which the more astonished the al- 
guazil. She burst into a loud fit of 
laughter; her friend followed het 
example; and I also joined ia the 
laugh. These good people were 
very kind, to have me imprisoned 
for such a trifle. 

“ This connexion was lucky, for 
the oflicer of the holy injuisition took 
cuarge of my wife, : 
mouth the less to fill, aud only these 
three brats to maintain. My pipes 
bewan to bring in a 


1 
suc 


sv that | had one 


tolerable reve 


nue, as there were at that time at 
Madrid Some very preity romances, 
Which I played moderately well, and 


hot a night passed without my being 


called upon to give a serenade. In 
the evevines [ went to the Prado, 
af , 

Where | was eagerly sought amet, 


Sometimes by a duenua, sometimes 
by a lord of the court, Luights of the 
order of Calatravo, members of thi 
council of Castile; at other times by 

ladies of casy virtue, who are as 
common at Madrid rcoun 
tries, 


vu 


is in oth 


“ Sir, I witnessed daily all the 
most tender and most irritable pas- 
sions, during my walks up and down 
the allies of the Prado;—gallants 
pufiing themselves out like irogs, or 
like my bagpipe, to give themsclves 
the appearance of the most desperate 
lovers. I joined in sentiment with 
all that employed me, or rather I 
acted my part from the example of 
others, and my pockets were conse- 
quently well filled. Lut I must tell 
you, Sir, an adventure that happen- 
ed to me on the Prado. I had 
formed an arrangeme nt with a little 
poet from Andalusia, whom I order- 
ed to write verses, as 1 would order 
a coat from a One evening, 
as we were on the Prado, a man, 
hom I took at lcast for a grandee 
of Spain, although the obscurity pre- 
vented me from observing his’ fea- 
tures, called out to me, with a deep 
and commanding voice, * Minstrel, 
compose and play me inst tantly a ro- 
mance.’— Very willingl,, my lord,” 
replied I: ‘ on what subject do you 
wish it??—* Ona blockhead of a hus- 
band, who is foreed to sing the 
praises of another, w! hop Hays his part 
in regard to his wi'e.’—1; pre ssed my 
little Andalusian to make haste with 
the words, and as he repeated them 
to me, I adapted a proper tune to 
them. I wish I could now remember 
them, Sir, for they were very fine, 
and I would sing them to you with 
my own accompaniment. When I 
executed them to my noble patron, 
and the handsome lady that was 
with him, in an unfrequented part of 
the walks, they were so greatly de- 
lighted, that they were almost suffo- 
cated with lauzhing. Shall you be 
able to guess who thi is brilliant cou- 
ple were? Ask the lady here, for it 
was he: rap] red up in her veil, 
with the of C1 of the sacred troop, 
, who had dressed him. 
he clothes of some major- 
was these two honest 
e playing me this 


tailor. 





self, v 


her favour 
self up in t 
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4 “Lures i 
tric however, they paid me as ge 
nerously as those Ww ould have done 
whose clothes they wore, and this 
was some consolaiion to me. 


The minstrel was thus far ad 
in his history, when the bell 
praye rs, lo the creat disap 
j who, for 


» steward 
hour, had 


vanced 
rang for 

> i ’ 
poimtiment Ob ine 
the last qu rt ol aa 
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crammed his napkin into his mouth, 
to prevent himself from laughing out 
loud, He had reason to be sorry to 
jeave it thus half untold, for the his- 
tory increased in interest. 

** My wife,” said the ingenuous 
musician, “ grew tircd of her friend, 
or he grew tired of her. I know not 
which in this respect had the advan- 
tage; but one fine morning madam 
paid me a visit when I least expect- 
ed it, and said that she was returned 
to live with me. * Madam,’ said I, 
* you do me agreat deal of honour.’ 
From that time my house had all the 


character belonging to a musician; for { 


whilst [ was attempting to play some | 


new romances with my Andalusian, 
she was making a variety of noises— 

distributing, with an ease that I 
never saw equalled by any one, a 
box on the ear to her daughter, kicks 
en the breech to her sons, breaking 
and throwing down the furniture, 
and a variety of other deeds that I 
suppress. Our neighbours thought 
our household too noisy, and made 
such complaints as forced us to dis- 
lodge. None would admit us into 
their houses from our bad reputa- 
tion, so that we were forced to sleep 
under gate-ways, or on benches be 
fore the doors, and the wicked chil- 
dren of the town called us the bench- 
ers of Madrid. 

“Ah, Sir! [ was undeserving of 
this contempt, for I had in truth col- 
lected a handsome purse during my 
widowhood; but my wife, on her re- 
turn, took possession of it as the 
seal of our reconciliation, and in less 
than six weeks it was all dissipated. 
To add to my misfortune, we were 
the public laughing-stock at Madrid, 
Convinced that no artist ought to 
remain Jong in any town where the 
public take such license iv regard to 
trim, [ packed up my alls, and set 
out for Grenada. I had been told 
that the Abencerragoes were as great 
admirers of music as of the fair sex 
and of tournaments. <A desire to be 
the Orpheus of some of these gallant 
Moors had determined me to under- 
take the journey. But, Sir, I was in 


no imposing equipage when I made 
my entry into Grenada; and my fate 
was like that of Homer, who was 
forced to ask alms by holding out 
that have 
unmortal p 


trans- 
ems 


hands 
hi 


the same 
mitted to 


iis 


| 
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Poverty only excites pity, which ra. 
ther borders on contempt; and al. 
though alms be given to a poor per- 
son, the giver scarcely ever supposes 
him to have any merit—for to gain 
even the appearance of abilities, a 
man must be as well dressed at Gre- 
nada as any where else. I was al- 
most naked; my wife had neo longer 
those charms that won the affections 
of the oflicer of the holy oflice; our 
two brats were in a state of nature; 
and my Andalusian poet, who was 
in such vogue at Madrid, seemed a 
blockhead at Grenada: in a word, 
this great theatre was too brilliant 
for us. 

** Despised by the Abencerragoes, 
guess how low I was sunk in my own 
mind, and what steps I took. You 
have heard of the Zegris, the second 
faction at Grenada, and know that 
these proud Zegris despise all know- 
ledge in literature, the fine arts, or 
in music. It was to one of these, 
however, that I was forced to attach 
myself; but, just Heavens! in what 
a situation!—-Alas! one day, almost 
sinking through hunger and thirst, I 
was leaning against a wall, whena 
Zegris, passing by, noticed me, and 
said, ‘ Thou sufferest: [ have com- 
passion on thee; follow me.’ I did 
so, and he conducted me to his sta- 
ble, when, pointing to two Arabian 
horses and six Andalusian mares, 
he said—* Lay aside thy pipes, which 
will make thee starve, and dress my 
horses, which will afford thee a sas- 
tenance.’ 

* Judge, Sir, of my surprise and 
humiliation at these words. Fall 
from all my flattering bopes, and 
turned into a groom! Another more 
aflicting thought erossed my mind, 
that Teould not even fulfil this vile 
suployment; for [ had never bridled 
an ass, and, moreover, my master 
seemed to be the most impatient of 
all the Zegris. What was to be 
done? Etis said that man accustoms 
himself to any thing: L had, never- 
theless, the utmost difliculty to be- 
come a jockey. 

I had for subaltern-master a 
groom, called Ismael Sabaoth, who 
was assuredly the most discourteous 
and most disagreeable Saracen in 
all Grenada. Imagine, Sir, a pigmy 
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! in shape, a wiant in head, a mole in 
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peard, an Vthiopian in colour 
very hobgoblin, who would have 
frightencd a Casar in the night- 
time. Add to this, a fox in cunning, 
wicked as a monkey, and brutal as 
a hound. This animal, however, was 
a lover of the wife of the Zegris: you 
may judge, therefore, of the good 
taste of the lady, and of the comforts 
that awaited me. 

“ This wretch would fancy, that, 
without ever having served an ap- 
prenticcship, I was as well qualified 
as himself in the business of the sta- 
ble. He was incessantly scolding ; 
but not content with that, he beat 
me. It was necessary that [ should 
always have the currycomb in my 
hand, and he mounted on base vil- 
lainous beasts, which were constant- 
ly prancing, and seemed to take de- 
light in throwing me, sometimes on 
the dunghill, at others in the cess 
pool, although I hung on as long as 
[could by their mancs. On my re- 
turn to the stable, without ever giv- 
ing me a minute to wipe and clean 
nyseli, I was foreed to measure out 
oats, cut down hay, spread straw, 
which brought on quarrels with the 
purveyor. 1 was then sent to collect 
herbs, and to select the most proper 
to purge my animals, who enjoyed 
far better health than I did. 

It was with the utmost difficulty 
that, in the course of a week, I could 
steal a singie quarter of an hour to 
myself for repose. This I constantly 
employed in the keeping up my 
knowledge in my original profession, 
aud with indescribable pleasure 
swelled my pipes with the most har- 
monious tones. IT cannot, however, 
flatter myself that I produced the 
same effect in taming my rnimals as 
my predecessor, Orpheus, experi- 
caced with lions and tigers. On the 
contrary, my barbarous beasts ac- 
companied me with their heels, and 
made several desperate attempts to 
Kick me, 

* One day while thus playing, and 
my horses capering like mad things, 
Sabacth entered the stable, and hav- 
ing gone too near one of the Ara- 
bians, he received a kick on the 
belly. Sabaoth reared loud enough 
to wake the dead, and his cries 
brought all the stable-boys around 
te. He accused me of having play- 
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a { ed him this trick in revenge for the 


r 


many thrashings he had givenme, J 
can assure you, Sir, that such a wick- 
ed thought never entered my mind; 
but, notwithstanding my innocence 
and my protestations, the whole Ma- 
hometan race fell upon my Christi- 
anity, and overpowered me with 
blows. I was driven from the sta- 
bles without their giving me a real, 
and it was with difficulty I was per- 
mitted to carry away my pipes. 

“TI searched through the whole 
town of Grenada for my wife and 
children, and for my Andalusian, 
and collected them as well as I could, 
all except the latter, whom I never 
saw more. They had suffered as 
many miscries as myself, and having 
compared them together, we set oi 
with sorrow for the kingdon of Mur- 
cia. I addressed myself to the com- 
pany of whom I again was head: 
‘A truce to sighing, children; let 
us assist each other, and gayly too; 
for cheerfulness is, above all, most 
necessary when in misery. It is use- 
less to the opulent, and that is the 
reason why they possess so little of 
it. Here is my faithful bagpipe, my 
dear patrimony, and our constant 
resource against all the calamities 
of this life.’ 

** My wife answered me rather un- 
civilly: ‘ Assuredly that must be a 
grand resource which has raised you 
to the eminent station of a stable- 
boy, and reduced us to beggary. 
Find some other profession, for this 
is worn out.’ Providence, Sir, has 
formed me of a very gentle clay. To 
soften my wife’s temper, I replied, 
‘If you think that my pipes cannot 
gain enough for our subsistence, you 
have only to speak, madam, and I 
will turn physician.” My proposal 
pleased her: music leads to beggary, 
and physic to wealth, 

1] then became a doctor of phy- 
sic, and established myself in Mur- 


cia, where, by dint of killing, 1 
learned how to cure, and was in 


great vogue. Lwas consulted by all, 
ten leagues round; my house began 
to fill, my wife to smile, and my fot 
was more fortunate than that of 
many of the most celebrated dociors 
of Salamanca. You shall judge by 
the following fact how great my re- 
putation must have been: 


. 
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“One day, this same Zegris, my 
late master at Grenada, passed 
through Murcia, as commandcr-in- 
chief of the army that was marching 
against the Castilians. He was sud- 
denly taken ill, and on his enquring 
for a physician, every voice united 
in recommending me as the most 
able doctor in Christendom, In the 
honour of attending him, I cured him 
in cight days, at the end of which I 
called on him to take my leave. Du- 
ring his convalescence he had fixed 
his eyes on me with attention; and 
when I was going away he said, on 
giving me more money than my 
pipes had ever brought me in since 
[ had first played upon them, 
tor, I think L have seen you some- 
where hefore, but cannot recollect 
where.’ At these words I gave my- 
self up for an undone man, and threw 
myself at his feet. * You have been 
in my service,” continued 
I cannot remember in what capa- 
city.”—* As your groom, my lord,’ 
replied I, striking my sides to gain 
more assurance: * excuse me, and 
condescend to hear me. Honest Sa- 
baoth, your renowed head groom, 
while he leathered me with a thong, 
had, at the same time, the charity to 
teach me somewhat of horse botany : 
fromahorse to aman, my lord, there 
is no great stride, and I thought that 
what was good for one could not do 
much harm to the ether. I applied, 
therefore, to mankind, I applied to 
your lordship’s self, what I used to 
administer in your stables to your 
Arabians, stallions, and Andalusian 
horses, and you sce yourself that 1 
have been perfectly right.’ Won- 
derfully so,’ said the Zegris, laugh- 
ing; *‘ and [am now no longer sur- 
prised at the infernal strength of 











your medicines.’ Your lordship 
judges right—they were to kill or 


cure you; for it is the same as to 
physic as to morality- 
firm tn both—this is my manner.’ 

** He left the town, and I pocketed 
his money. I soon became rich and 
unfortunate, as is too frequently the 
case in this vale of misery.” The 
minstrel here made a pause, and said 
to the Cambresian, * I know not well 
whether [should continue my story 
or not; LT am gay at present, and 
J shall become melancholy.” 

Lhe Canmbresian ins 


sted on his 


we should be | 
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going on, and the old man thought 
himself bound to obey him. 


[Lo be continued.) 
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No. 1 
In spicere t tam in speculum. 
PeRnencer. 
To the Editor of the Weekly Entertainer. 
Sikn—There are few phenomena 


in the annals of Literature of which 
itis more dificult to assign the cause 
than the rapid decline, | may almost 
say the total cessation, of Essay- 
writing. The attempts that have 
been hitherto made to explain it are 
rather curious than successinl; and 
it bas been traced, without satisfac. 
tion, from iis splendid dawn, under 
the auspices of the profound and in- 
genious Bacon, to the meridian aiti- 
tude of the Spectator, and thence, 
through its gradual decline, to its 
present low situation, Its descent, 
however, has not been unattended 
by gleams that partake of its original 
brilliancy ; and ** The Hermit in Lon- 
don” has shot forth ravs that con- 
vince us there is no necessary cause 
of its extinction. But so long is the 
interval beiween this last production 
and those which immediately pre- 
ceded it, and so unexpected its ap- 
pearance, that it seemed for a mo- 
ment to glare like a meteor in the 
twilight, rather than the rising of 
another orb. 

To trace the progress of a branch 
of literature is not the surest mode 
of investigation. Its spirit is too 
subtle for such an analysis: itis like 
watching the growth, bloom, and 
withering of a flower, to detect the 
source of the aroma. All that we are 
likely to know is, that it derives its 


\ fragrance from congeniality of soil 


and climate. We cannot wonder 
that periodical papers should flourish 
with the cultivation of Addison, Steel, 
Budgel. It was a species of 
composition peculiarly adapted to 
the luxuriance of their erudite minds 
and versatile talents, and owed its 


| inimitable and artless graces to the 


But it 
isa plant that throve in other soils, 
and With other culture; and though 
it did not flaunt with unstudied ele 
wanece, it crew to a robust maturity 


tu the fertile labours of Johuso: 
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Its decay has been attributed by 
some, With a strong appearance of 
probability, to the prevalence oi 
novels, and consequently to the ca 
pricious fashion of the axe. If it he 
so, We may with propriety enquire 
whether it has been supplanted 
with advantage. 
every kind of literature is commen- 
surate with its tendency to instruct 
and entertain; and he is most likely 
to effect this end, who by his treat- 
ment of a subject impresses mora. 
lity with the greatest forec, or so 
blends tuition with amusement as to 
allure to knowledge by the charms 
of recreation. Improvement is 
the avowed object of the novelist: 
amusement, though anessential,is a 
subservient qualification. Whether 
the former is not too often lost in the 
pursuit of the latter, they who are 
best acquainted with the novels of 
the day will be most able to decide. 
For my own part, f have but little 
intimacy with this class of authors, 
and am therefore but ill capacitatec 
to determine; but so far as my limit- 
ed information willallow me to judge, 
they are principally calculated to 
catch the wandering minds of the 
indolent and uninformed by deceit- 
fulsweets. From this charge many 
old and new novels are entitled to 
exemption: but there stand in for- 
midable array against them, the 
Spectator,Tatler, Connoisseur, Guar- 
dian, Observer, Adventurer, Ramb 
ler, Idler, World, Mirror, Looker-on 
and an host of others, containing 
many thousand pages, each with a 
moral as instructive, and a stile as 
impressive, as a cumbrous novel of 
many volumes. 

jut although one seems to have 
sprung from the ashes of the other, 
their co-existence is by no means im- 
possible. They are suited to very dis- 
tinct classes of writers and readers. 
Novel writing has become a protes- 
sion, and the great object of the au- 
thor is the tangible laisi 
on the contrary, the essayist agree 
ably fills up an hour’s relaxation from 
his severer studies by the salutary 
exercise of composition, and cither 
gives to the world the result of his 
observation on the various occur- 
rences of life, or the golden 
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majority of novel readers tly tothem 
to beguile their time, to animate 
the blank page of their existence, 
and to sleep away their hours inthe 
dreams of another’s fancy. They 
who have recourse to essays for 
instraction economize life. The mo- 
ral of a tale is not propertioned to 
its length. True it is, that as it is 
shorter it is necessarily less compli- 
cated, and therefore capable of less 
interest; but entertainment alone 
can arise from the mysterics and 
suspence of involution ; and inessays 
this deficiency of interest is repaid 
by an increase of variety. 

Your readers may have already 
anticipated that this dissertation is 
prefatory to an offer of my humble 
services to the support of your Mis- 
cellany. An interval of many years 
elapsed from the time that I could 
subscribe myself ** your constant 
reader” to its new and judicious ar- 
ranzement: and as a just tribute of 
respect to its merits, and in gratitude 
for the pleasure it once afforded me, 
[ venture to pronounce, that no pe- 
riodical work of its description is 
more deserving of support, or more 
likely to benefit mankind by extent 
of circulation, 

I ata, your's, Ke. 
PAUL SvyGeass. 


ON THE QUALITIES OF BRUTES. 
Apologues, No. 4. 
TERMITE, OR WHITE ANT. 
THe ceonomy of nature, and the 


wisdom of Providence, are no where 
more beautifully displaved than in 
this littl: animal, which is well 
known to those who visit the West 
indies and Africa. Their history is 


| too long for insertion in an article of 


this nature, but some circumstances 
in itare too striking to be passed 
unnoticed, and these are, their mode 
of constructing the royal residence, 
and their devoted attachment to 
their king and queen, with some 
other peculiarities. 

The community of each ant-hiil 
(which are sometimes from 10 to 17 
feetin’ height, and 100 feet in eir- 
cumference at the base,) acknow- 
ledges a king and queen, and con- 
sistsot three distioctorders namely 
the ,the warriors, orstand 
* muuths 


ge 
labourers 
ins army of the siate (whos 
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are armed with Siarp claws), oud 
the breeders. Mach of these ord 
is sub-divided into three other nail rs, 
which differ very essentially iv their 
functions, as weil as in their appear- 
anee. 

On 


ers 


the labourers, or first order 


(though blind), devolves the task of 
erecting apartments for the use of 


the empire, in the centre of which 
stands the royal residence, composed 
of clay nicely compacted, and dis- 
tinct from the habitations of the 
subjects. This residence is the first 
care of the labourers, and is carried 
up in ranges of turrets widening 
from the bottom, the middie one of 
which is the highest and largest. 
As the workmen proceed, they fill 
up the spaces between the turrets, 
until the whole assumes 
a sugar-loaf; it is then surrounded 
‘by an innumerable quantity of habi- 
tations for the guards and attend- 
ants, which are arched over, and 
communicate by passages ; in addi- 
tion to which, there is an intricate 
labyrinth of nurseries and magazines, 
separated from each other by cham- 
bers and galleries, but having a 
geometrical dependence. The war- 
riors, or second order, are also blind, 
but, nevertheless, uize the labourers 
to work, inspect their buildings, 
repel all attacks from enemies, and 
devour jatruders with fury. The 
breeders, or third order, have wings, 
and are furnished with eyes; their 
existence, however, isshort, for when 
in the open air, they are assailed by 
Foes on every side—a few escape the 
general destruction § (after 
their wings), and are conveyed by 
the first order to found new kingdoms 
and communities, the residue of 
their days being spent in tranquil 
composure and the propagation of 
their species. The abdomen of the 
queen at this period increases to an 
enormous size, and she is almost 
perpetually yielding eggs, which 
are removed by her attendants into 
the adjoining nurseries. 

The lirst circumstance which strikes 
the attcution, on — ping one of their 
pyramidal hills, is the conduct of the 
warriors: rushing forth to the breach, 
with incredible ferocity, as if te de- 


fend it, they make a noise similar to 
the ticking of a watch, and if an 
obieet come in coutact with them 
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i they seize it, and never quit thei 
hoid until they are torn to picces. 





When the disturbance ceases, al] 
the warriors, excepting afew, retire, 
and the labourers busy the mselves 
in repairing the p Mose. ty with par- 
ticles of earth intheir mouths, which 
they place on the beach with won- 
derful quickuess ; while the labourers 
are thus occupied, the remaining 
Warriors act as overseers, and, 
intervals of about a minute, ewit 
the vibrating noise before spoken of, 
which is immediately auswered by 
an universal hiss froni the labourers, 
who always, at this signal, redouble 
their exertions, and particularly in 
barricadoing the galleries and pas- 
sages leading to the royal residenc: 
Un continuing the investigation of 
a hill, the attachmentand allegiance 
of the community to its sovereigns 


are still more forcibly pourtrayed ; 
fur although the royal residence 


itself be removed into a box, the 
faithful guards never abandon their 
precious charge, but,on the contrary, 
incessantly run about them, as if 
impressed withanxiety to administer 
te their wishes and receive their com- 
mands. On exposing the dillerent 
avenues and chambers for a night, 
by thenext morning, provided their 
king and queen are preserved, they 
are all shut up with a thin coating, 
or wallof clay,and every jnterstice in 


| the ruins, through which either cold 


losing | 


or wet can penetrate, is as carefully 
closed. This business is persevered 
in with unremitting industry, until 
the pyramidis restored to its pristine 
State. 

What an important lesson is af 
forded to usin this imperfect history 
of the termite! how powerfully Coes 
it rebuke those modern philosophers, 
who assert that all men are equal, 
and consequently that there should 
be no gradations in society! The 
pyramid, of which it should consist 
is here exemplitied in the most pleus- 
ing and instructive manner: the 
base is formed, as it ought to be, of 
the most useful class, the labourers 
above them ranks a band of war 
riors, Who use their weapons only i 
defensive next comes an 
order of beings, who, though less in- 
destrious than the two preceding 
prevent the community from 
while U 
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crowned with a king and queen, who 
are, in every sense of the word, the 
father and mother of their people. 
The whole system is maintained by 
anharmonious concert between each 
department; and happy would it be 
forman, if he regulated his social 
behaviour by the example of these 
puny creatures! discontent and mad 
ambition would not then govern the 
carth, and cach individual would 


Brutes. 


| 


strive to perform his duty, in the | 


station allotted him by Providence. 

Let us pow compare the pyramid 
of the termite with those celebrated 
works of man, the Egyptian pyra- 


mids. These pyramids are not near | 


so high, in proportion to the ordinary 
size of man, as the termite pyramids 


are, according to the dimensions of 


the animals who build them. The 
loftiest of the pyramids of Memphis 
or Ghiza is not above 450 French 
feet in height ; and ifwe suppose the 
size of the men who raised them to 
have been only 5 feet (a size much 
beneath the ordinary size of man), 
the proportion of the height of the 
Egyptian pyramids to a man of 
5 feet would only be 450 feet to 5, or 
as 90 tol. The height of the termite 
labourers, in general, is not 3 lines ; 
but we willimagine it to be as much, 
for the sake ef obtaining a reund 
muamber: by this calculation, then, 
the height of the termite pyramids, 
which, as before stated, arc 
times 17 feet the ground, 
when compared with the termite la- 
bourer, who is ouly 3 lines, will be 
248 lines to 3, or as 816 to 1. 
pyramids, therefore, of the termite 
are, in their relative proportion, in 
finitely higher than those of Hirypt; 
and if, in this comparison, we add 
the relative size of the respective 
masses and the relative time 
tively employed in the buildings, aud 
further consider the great vnumber 
of termite pyramids existing, we 
shall be compelled to admire the 
powers which the Creator has grant- 

to one of the smatlest insects. 
and, at the same time, to view with 
a more modest eye those famous 
mouuments of ancicnt Mgypt. the 
description of which has becu hitherto 
deemed so flattering to the pride of 
wan. 

It is imap ssible toc 
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works of old, which were doubtless 
builttolastfor ever; but, stupendous 
and solidly constructed as they are, 
even they begin to undergo decay, 
whilst their original history has been 
long buried in entire oblivion. The 
same hand thathas subverted power- 
ful states and laid such cities as 
Thebes and Tyre prostrate in the 
dust, will, in the course of years, re- 
dace the pyramid to irretrievable 
demolition, and reserve their fallen 
remains as melancholy mementoces 
to fature generations. Whata re- 
proof to the ambition of aspicing and 
audacious man! He sacrifices all 
his time to earthly erectious, covet- 
ing the vain fame of architectural 
skill, in which the builder himself is 
almost the first thing forgotten— but 
negleets that temple of happiness 
and glory, wherein he may reside 
to all eteinity! 

VOYAGE TO COREA AND THE 
ISLAND OF LOO-CHOO. 

(Continued froin Page 238.] 


Ovr readers must also be pleased 
with the account of an.entertainmert 
given by Captain (now Sir Marray) 
Maxwell to those chiefs with whom 
their intercourse had been most fre- 
quent. 

* (grand entertainment was given 
to-day by Captain Maxwell to the 
chiefs Ookooma, Shayoon,  Issa- 
cha Sandoo, Jeema, and issacha 
Hackecboocco; Jeeroo was also in- 
vited to it, but did not attend; be- 
ing the junior, he was probably Icit 
in charee of the beach and store- 
rooms. Maddera also made one oi 
the party, though net originally in- 
eluded in the invitation. As he had 
never laid any claim to an equality 
in rank with the chiefs, it was not 
thought right to invite him along 
withthem; but Maddera, who pro- 
Lably Knew that he would be right 
welcome, took care to put himsel? ne 
Captain Maxwell's way jist before 
dinner, when he was easily prevailed 
upon to remain. 

* Dinner was served at fiveo'clock, 
in as sumptuous a style as possible. 
Ookooma, the principal chief, was 
placed on Captain Maxwell's right, 


and Shavoen on his left; DT sat be- 
side the former, and Mr. Ciliiford 
otheether: then came the twe 








LT Vow ate 
ehiefs next inrank, and beside them 
two of the otlicers of the ship: the 
lirst Lieutenant, Mr. Hickman, sat 
at the foot of the table, with Llackee- 
boocoo on his right, and Maddera 
onhis left. They were all in high 
Spirits, and eat and drank freely ; 
and though they complained of the 
size of the glasses, andof the strength 
of the wines, tasted every thing from 
punch to champagne: the briskness 
of the last, indeed, surprised them 
nota little, and elfectuaily muddled 
two of them for some time. Cheese 
was the only thing they all objected 
to, probably on account of its being 
made of milk, which they never taste. 
The interpreter not being present, 
the conversation was carried on 
through Mr. Clifford and Maddera, 
partly by signs, and partly by a 
mixture of English and Loo-choo; 
but whether intelligible or not, every 
body was talking. Maddera had 
dined so often on board the ships, 
that he was quite perfect in our 
eustoms ; and upon this eccasion 
took great charge of the chiefs at 
this end of the table, speaking some- 
times inone language and sometimes 
in the other. Observing Jeema 
eating ham with mustard, he called 
to Captain Maxwell's servant, and 
pointing to Jeema, * Tom, 
take mustard to bim.’ When the de- 
Sert was puton table, and the wine- 
decanters ranged in a line, they ex- 
claimed, in astonishment, ** Moo 
eeyroo noo sackee,’ six kinds of co- 
lours of wine; but the swectmeats 
and prepared confectionary pleased 
them most of all. 

* After sitting about an hour and 
ahalfafter dinner, and drinking with 
tolerable spirits,they rose todepart ; 
but this they were not allowed to do, 
and they were informed that it wes 
the English custom to sit a much 
longer time. They represented that 
the sun had set, and they would ne- 
ver beable to find their way on shore, 
but would all be drowned in attempt- 
inzit. This alarming difhenlty was 
easily obviated by a promise of the 
barge, and they again. 
While this discussion was going on 
between Captain Maxwell and his 
guests, Maddera kept his seat, aud 
looked about him, in his keen obser- 
vant way, to discover, if he could 
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this adventure. Having ebserved 
that in seneral we were anxious to 
keep our company as long at table 
as we could, he naturally enough 
thought that we would not let this 
opportunity pass of entertaining the 
chiefs according to our peculiar 
fashion. Ile appeared to have settled 
this question with himself just as the 
chiefs resumed their seats, for rising 
half off his chair, and with a mixture 
of archness and simplicity, as if he 
had just made an amusing discovery, 
he cried outin ioglish, * When all 
drunk then go Thouzh 
Maddera, as will be scen, was not 
quite right in his guess, there was 
enough of truth inhisremark to raise 
a general langh among those who 
understood him; and he joined in 
this laugh athis own joke soheartily, 
that itwas sometime before hecould 
explain to the chiefs what he had 
said ; they, beingina tolerably merry 
humour themselves, received it in 
perfectly good part,though their merit 
was evidently dashed by a little ap- 
prehension of the fate which Mad- 
dera had anticipated for them. 

* The healthof his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent was then drunk 
in a bumper, all the company stand- 
ing in the most respectful manner. 
This was followed by the health of 
the King of Loo-choo, which was 
drunk with similar observances. On 
sitting down after the latter toast, the 
chiefs conferred with one another 
a few minutes across the table, aad 
then all rose to propose Captain 
Maxwell's health, their wishes being 
explained by Maddera. When they 
sat down, Captain Maxwell proposed 
the health of Ookooma and the other 
chiefs, but when we in turn stood up 
to drink this toast, they rose like- 
nor was it till a good deal ol! 
persuasion had been used, that they 
consented to be seated while we were 
standing. 

“These four bumpers made all 
the party very merry, and it was now 
intimated to them, that as all the 
usual formatitics had been observed, 
they might drink as much or as litile 
as they pleased. They then lihted 
their pipes at Captain Maxwell's 
request, faughed, joked, and seemed 
so happy, that it was agreed on all 
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After a time, at our request, they | 


played some games, of which we had 
heard them speak, the ultimate 
object of which was drinking, a cup 
of wine being the invariable forfeit. 
That every thing might be strictly in 
character during these games, some 
of their own little cups were puton the 
table. The first was this: one per- 
son holds the stalk of his tobacco- 
pipe between the palms of his hands, 
so that the pipe may roll round as 
he moves his hands, which he is to 
hold over ,his head in such manner 
that the pipe may be seen by the 
company, but not by himself. After 
turning it round for a short time, he 
suddenly stops, and the person to 


whom the bole of the pipe is di- | 


rected has to drink a cup of wine. 
Another is a Chinese game: one 
person holds his hand closed over 
his head, he then brings it quickly 
down before him, with one or more 


fingers extended; the person he is | 


playing with calls out the number of 
them, and if he guesses right, he has 
to drink the cup of wine. ‘These and 
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to the last word they all joined in 
the chorus and clapped their hands. 
Maddera was the leader both in the 
dance and song; he was occasionally 
joined in the latter by several of the 
others, the whole party repcating 
the last word several times over. In 
this way they went several times 
round the table. Maddera had so 
graceful a carriage of body, that his 
dancing, though somewhat fantasti- 
cal, was really elegant; his singing 
too was in goud taste. The others 
danced clumsily, though in perfect 
good time, and joined with some 
spirit in the chorus. 

“* As the ship was gaily illuminated, 
and the sailors were all dancing on 
the deck, the chiefs were much pleas- 
ed with the scene, which was indced 
avery lively one. After watching 
the dance of the sailors for a few 
minutes, Maddera, who, to use a 
common phrase, ‘ was up to every 
thing,’ ran amongstthem, seized one 
of the dancers by the shoulders, and 


| pushing him on one side, took his 


| 


other games caused a good deal of | 
noisy mirth, and at length it was pro- | 


posed by them to go out, in order 
to look at the sailors who 
dancing on deck. Before leaving 
the cabin, however, they showed us 
a Loo-choo dance round the table: 
Maddera placed himself at the head 
before Oukooma, while the others 
ranged themselves ina line behind 
him; he began by a song, the air of 
which was very pretty, and nearly at 
the same time commenced the dance, 
which consisted principally in throw- 
ing the body into a variety of pos- 
tures, and twisting the hands about. 
Sometimes the hands were placed 
flat together, at others separate, but 


were | 


place, and kept up the reel. with the 
same spirit, and exactly in the same 
style and step as the sailors! The 
other dances were of course left off, 
and the whole ship’s company as. 


| sembling round Maddera, cheered 


and clapped him till the reel was over. 
The chiefs joined in the applause, 


| seeming no less surprised than we 


were at Maddera’s skill; for his 
imitation of the sailors’ odd steps and 
gestures were asexactas if he had 


| lived amongst scamen all hislife. The 
| ollicers then danced a country dance; 


generally the former: the movements | 


both of the body and hands were re- 
gular, and of a waving description. 
fhe head was made to incline slowly 


from side to side, so as almost to | 
| a sort of wrestling game, Ookooma, 


touch the shoulders; the feet were 
moved with a sliglit shuflling motion, 
with an occasional long sweeping 
Step to one side,and thea back again; 
but the perfection of the dance ap- 


peared to be in the proper use of the | 


hands and body. The words of the 


after which the chiefs, unasked, and 
with a sort of intuitive politeness, 
which rendered every thing they did 
appropriate, instantly stepped for- 
ward, and daneed several times 
round the quarterdeck, to the infinite 
delight of the sailors, 

* On returning to the cabin to 
tea, they were all in high spirits, 
and while ainusing themselves with 





who had seen us placing ourselves 
in Sparring attitudes, threw himsel? 


| suddenly into the boxer’s position 


| of defence, assuming at the same 


dance song were “ Sasa sangcoomah, | 


sangeoomee ah! 
whenthey came 


sangcoomee ah! 


hadee yooshee daw; 
vo! ! 


time a fierceness of look which we had 
never before seen in any of them. 
The gentleman to whom he address- 
ed himself, thinking that Ookooma 
really wished to spar, prepared to 
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indulge him with around; but Mad- 
dera’s quick eye saw what was going 


ness. We tried in vain to make 


Voyage to Covea. 


| a time he recovered his compesute 
| in some degree, and asked me what 
ou, and by a word or two made him | 
instantly resume his wonted sedate- | 


Macdera explain what were the ma- | 
gical words which he had used te | 


Ookooma. He appeared anxious to 
turn our thoughts from the subject, 


by saying, * Loo-choo man no fight; | 


Loo-choo man write—no fight, no 
good, no, no. 

yes, yes, yes; 
tie lt.” 


Leo-choo man no 


Ingerish very good, | 


Possibly he considered that | 


Ookvoma was taking too greet a li- | 


Lerty ; or, perhaps, he thought even 
the sembianee of lighting uasuitable 
with the sisict amity subsisting be- 
tween us; but however this be, he 
showed that he had an authority of 
some kind or other, even over the 
senior chief, Qekooma.” 


books it would he necessary for him 
to read im order to enable him to 
make use of the sextant. Egave him 
a navtieal almanack, amd teld him 
that be niust understand that im the 
first instance : he opened it, and at- 
tentively looking at the figures fora 
few minutes, held up his hands in 
absolute despair, and being at last 
forced to confess that it was a hope- 
less business, put the sextant iate 
its ease,and bade us farewell. Before 
he left the Lyra he gave Mr. Clifford 
his pipe, tobaceo-pouch, and a erys- 
tal ernainent, saying, as he held 


| them out, ‘ You go Ingeree, you give 


| 


The partiag scene is also well de- | 


serving of imsertion :-— 


“ At daybreak on Suuday, the | 


27 th of Oetober, weunmoured; upes 


which the natives, seeing us take up | 


one of our anchors naturally thought 


we were going to get under weigh | 
immediately, and give then: the slip, | 


without bidding them adieu, which 
was very far from our intention. The 
alarm, however, spread immediately, 
and browght the chiefs off to the 
ships im a great harry; not in a 
body, ia their usual formal way, but 
oue by one, as they could tind se- 
parate canoes to paddle them from 
the shore. Old Jeema called on 
beard the Lyra on his way te the 
frigate; he was a geod deal agitated, 
and the tears came iato his eyes 
when I drew a ring from my finger 
and placed it on his, in exchange for 
his knife, which he took from his 
girdle to, present to me. 


“ Vhe other chiefs called along- | 


side on their way to the frigate, but 
they went on when I told them that I 
was just going to the Alceste myself, 
In the mean time Maddera came on 
board, with the sextant in his hand; 
he was in such distress that he 
scarcely knew what he was about. 
In this distracted state he sat down 
to breakfast with us, during which 
he continued lighting his pipe and 
smoking as faust as he could, in- 


stinctively drinking and eating what- 
ever was placed before him. 


After 


this to your childs.’ Mr. Clifiord 
gave him a few presents ip return, 
and expressed his anxiety to be 
always remembered as his friend. 
Maddera, with great. earnestness, 
and with the tears streaming down 
his cheeks, placed his hand several 
times upon bis heart, and cried, 
‘ Eedooshee,cedooshee |” My friend, 
my friend ! 

* Fo me he gave a fan, and a large 
pieture of a man looking up at the 
sun, drawn, he said, by himself: he 
probably meant in his picture seme 
allusion to wy usual occupation at 
the observatory. After be had put 
olf im bis boat, he stood up and 
called ont several times, ‘ Engeree 
noo choe sibittee yootoosha,’ I shall 
ever reuember the Inghish people ! 
When he went to the Alcesic, one of 
the chiefs remarking that he had 
neither his hatchce matchee on nor 
his rohes, told him that it was not re- 
speetful to wait upon Captain Max- 
weil, for the last time, in his ordi- 
nary dress, particulasly as all the 
others were in full array. Maddera, 
who, poor fellow, had been too much 
concerned about other matters to 
think of dress, was shocked at this 
apparent neglect of propricty, and 
went immediately to apologize to 
Captain Maxwell, who took him by 
the hand, and gave him a present, 
telling him, at the same time, that he 
was always too happy te sec him to 


| notice what dress he had on. 


“* On coing to the Alceste, I found 
the chiefs seated in the cabin, and 
all looking disconsolate. We tried 
im vain to cugage them in conversa- 
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tien; but their wonted cheerfulness 
had quite deserted them: and, in 


deed, it was natural that they should | 


be so affected, for (unlike their visi- 
tors!) these simple ocople could 
have had bittle experience of parting 
scebes. 


“ Mutual assurances then passed 


between us, of being hong and kinlly 
remembered, and they rase te take 
leave ; upon which Ookooma, who, 
as wellas the others, was much agi- 


tated.endcavoured tosay something, | 
but his heart was full, and he could | 
not attera word. Therest did not at- | 
tempt to speak; and before they | 


POE 
ORIGINAL 


THE VICES. 
Written by a boy, not fourteen years of age, at 
the school designated by his siguature.] 
Once on a time, in sokemnstate, 
The Vices held a grand debate, 
To choose a ruler of their race 
Who of them all was found most base ; 
The day arrived, and in the hall 
Of meeting now was silence all :— 
Ambition started trom his seat, 
And raised himself upon his feet ; 
His giant form was seen ou high, 
Vast, as if meant t invace the sky; 
His voice like the dread whirlwind broke 
On the stunn’d ear, and thus he spoke : 
“ Ifany rival dared contend 
With me the patm, now let him bend 
Before me, and in this dread hour 
Acknowledge my superior power. 
It would be vain to enumerate 
The services I’ve done the state; 
How from the lowest stage of need, 
To giddy height, frail men T lead ; _ 
And thence,’midst visions, fleeting, bright, 
Dash him to pieces in my might!” 
He ceased—their acclamatious rend 
Fhe roof, and to the heavens ascend. 
Enry from the crowd now stalk’d, 
Phe firm ground trembling as she walk’d ; 
Pale was ber face, and her grey hair 
Stream'd loosely in the troubled air ; 
Her step was solemn, cautious, wild, 
Her visage one that never smil'd ; 
Noone dared meet her piercing eye, 
Fhat eleam’d in rankling misery : 
“Hear me,” she cried; “my dreadfal 
dart 
Lies festering in each human heart ; 
Were't not forme, mankind would know 
Alf happiness, where now is woe ; 
Were't not for me, to mete them pain, 
Your toils and snares were urged in vain; 
Therefore on me confer the bay, 
And all the honours ot the day.” 
She sp-ke.—Impaticent trom his seat 
Valice arose with diretul heat ; 
He cast around his eager eve, 
\nd secm'd to seek a vival nigh- 


Voyage to Corce. 


AN 


-Poctry. 


reached their boats they were all in 
teass ! 

‘* Maddera, who was the last to 
quit the ship, cried bitterly as he 
wrung the hands of his numerous 
friends, who crowded round bin. 
and loaded him with presents. 

* While we were heaving up the 
anchor, the natives assembled, not 
| only in canoes round the ships, but 
| in vast crowds upon the ncighbour- 
ing heights; and as we sailed away, 
they all stood up, and continued 
waving their fans and handkerchiefs 
till they could be no longer distin- 
guished.” 


rRY, 


D SELECTED. 





As if no timid Vice durst brook 
The triumph of that horrid look.— 
With scowling glance that thash’d with 
frre, 
And corntenance replete with ire, 
Revenge leapt cp :—immediate to his 
place 
Malice vetir’d, asham’d of his disgrace. 
** F thought that when was heard my 
name, 
My station felt, and glorious fame, 
Thou’dst grant, without a woment’s 
panse, 
To me this prize, and thy applause. 
Kemark ye how the human race 
Their hopes must yield betore my face? 
What is a thing nnless "tis done z 
“Lis l complete what Enry has begue!” 
*Twere tedious to relate the names 
Of Vices, and their various claims, 
Who tried to gain the laugel green, 
For deeds af blood, er acts obscene; 
But last ofall, in thoughtful meed, 
Uprose that wretch, /ngratitude. 
Malice, Revenge, and Lary too, 
Biush'd as his features met their view.- 
** Aye since this earthly ball was made, 
It has been curs’d with my foal shade ; 
T enter'd first the human breast ; 
\nd since then ever did L rest ? 
I fillthe werld with ev ry itt; 
"Twas | first taught fierce Man to kill 
1 now appeal to all of you— 
| What harm, without me, coukd you do?” 
The Vices then, without delay, 
Grant him the sceptre, crown, and bay. 
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THE COUNTRY SCHOOLMASTER,. 


(From Gossip, a Tale. ) 
{Written by Ilenry Lee, Fditor of “ Gay'sChair,.”) 
NeAR Goodland’s farm. lived Grange, 
ot liberal mould. 


Less warm in wealth, but with a heart 
less cold; 
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The Village ‘Vator; those who wanted 
one 
Would ask tor Grange;—unot Mister, but 
plain John. 
ime had left John good sense,—{no jot 
of pride, »— 


Humour, and houesty,—no wealth be- 


side. 

During his time, Grange had seen better 
days, 

And many worse experienced, many 
ways: 

Bred a rich yeoman’s son; but dissipa- 
tion 

Ifad ruin’d him ; it ruins half the nation. 

While yet a boy, by blind indulgence 
spoil’d, 

He'd sport, or loiter, while his father 
toil d: 

The good old man, altho’ with coffers 
stored, 


His own sad lack of learning oft deplored; 

He therefore vow'd, and frequent o'er 
his wine, 

That Jack, his son, 
lard shine ! 

To read and cypher 
sent ;— 

Got on as far as village teacher went ; 
Read very well,—(save aspirating I 
Broad dialect, lov'd twany,and ¢i tum ti! 
A plodding, grave, good boy ; he loved 

his book ; 
Would every ‘sabbath in his Bible look ; 


should a great scho- 


now the boy was 


| 
| 


Pore o’er each page of scriptural nar ra- 


tions, 

And thumb from Genesis to Revelations / 

Knew well each name—Ahab to Zede- 
oe peed 

Could the tenth chapter read of Nehe- 
miah! 

Yes, off-hand read it! without stop, 
stumbling ; 

Each collect got by heart,—and without 
grumbling ! 

At spelling long hard words he'd fre- 
quent boast ;— 

But ‘twas in cyphering Jack excell'd the 
most! 

He did not stand at simple rule of three; 

Through practice went—to trigonometry! 

He wmensuration,—fluxious, learnt, to 
beot ; 

Each enbic branch ;—well grounded in 
square root! 

Atalgebra he had a happy knack,— 

In short, so great a prodigy was Jack, 

"Twas thought he e’en could make an al- 
manack ! 

The father, poor old man, his race near 


or 


run, 

Wonder'd, and wept for joy o'er Jack his 
son! 

Bless’d his good stars tor such a treasure | 
give n; 

Fell sick —coutented died—and went to ! 


Heaven! 
Scarce was he gone, when Jack, 
drawn trom school, 
janto ape the man, 

lool 


with- 


Be 


-and play the 
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Restraint shook oti—resolved trum home 
to go forth,— 

Commenced fine gentleman—ihe rake — 
and so forth ! 

Suppose the rest ; when things get worse 
and worse, 

Ruin ensues ; it must—it comes of course, 

Yet, after ali, Jack had a feeling heart ; 

With what he got would gaily, freely, 
part: 

But indiscriminate his gift or treat ; 

The same to him whoe’er he chance ed to 
meet : 

Ofcourse, the undeser ving most obtain'd; 

Worth kept aloof, ne'er sought, and it. 
tle gain’d. 

This conduct raised companions, but no 
friend ; 

Till all Jack’s cash, and squandering,had 
an end. 

Years pass'd along ; to motley means 

apple od, 

Jack various callings and professions 
tried : 

Constant to none ; 
whim, 

He soon left trade, 
him. 

At length a friend rose up ; and one ot 
note ; 

One whom his sire had served by county 
vote : 

An obligation now no longer due: 

For Jack had lost his vote and freehold 
too. 


This friend, to whom poor Jack inneed 

vaid court, 

Got fim: a ganging-stick,for life's support! 

Vis. un Exciseman’s walk aud uear the 
‘coast ; 

The scourge of smugglers, dread of many 
a host; 

Wonder of gaping swains, and clod tur- 
moilers ; 

Terror of maltsters, chandlers, and soap- 
boilers ; 

But this employ soon tired ; and proue 
to range, 

Long as he could, Jack still indulged in 
change. 

Forty he'd reach’d ;—with changes many 


but ruled alone by 


or trade as soon left 


ascore ; 

He mar ied ~ and one change at least was 
Oo "e r! 

Now more recluse he lived, and kept, by 
rule, 


One wite—one cow—six children, and a 
school ! 

Each mornat early hour he musing walk'd; 

Each night at ten, he smoked his pipe 
and talk'd 

Then slept most sound, 
monarchs rest) 

Nor dreamt of pow'r beyond what he 
possess'd : 

By urchin subjects 
prreati, 


Imperial sovercign of his little state ! 


-—(not so some 


loved, adinired as 














